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-,HE University of Cambridge, with a truly 
unfeminine hankering after antiquated fame, lays 
claim to a foundation at least two centuries and a half prior 
to that of her sister, Oxford, who in her turn, dispensing 
with all spinster squeamishness, insists upon enjoying the 
unchallenged reputation of heing the first-horn.* To 
minds however of average capacity the matter will not 
appear incapahle of satisfactory adjustment, since it is 
consistent with reason and Professor Sedgwick to suppose, 
that the foundations of Camhridge, although laid long prior 
to those of Oxford, may have disappeared from the pe- 
culiar nature of the soil, which, even in these days of 
drainage, is so treacherous as to have lately *' swallowed 
in its capacious maw" the foundations of the Peterhoro' 
Railway, leaving Echo alone to utter her usual and du- 
hious response to the lamenting queries of the terror- 
stricken " navvies." 



* Polydore Virgil has borne his testimoDy in favour of 
Oranta, as the "Great Original." The Oxonian claims are 
chiefly rested on an ambiguous doggerel of Asser Menevensis; 
Oxoniiflores Alfred fert itte pr tores. 

B 



2 THE UNIVERSITY UNIVERSALLY. 

Oxford, then, be it admitted, may have been the first 
to lay permanent foundations. Be this however as it 
may, tradition — and in these High Church days tradition 
goes a great way — says that one Cantaber, a Spaniard,* 
son-in-law of Gurgunt king of Britain, from whom Can- 
terbury may (or may not) have been named, was the 
person who first took steps towards forming a school in 
the place now known as Grantchester. This fact has 
however been controverted by a learned Oxford anti- 
quarian early in the last century, who, with a zeal far 
more laudable than his logic, declared in a pamphlet 
which he published on the subject ; " as to the nonsense 
about that Spaniard — I can*t a* bear it.*' Cantaber 
procured Philosophers from Athens, and located them in 
a building called Pythagoras' School. A fitter title would 
have been Pythagoras's Boarding house, or Pythagoras's 
Bruising Eooms^ as "When Greek meets Greek then 
comes"— hem Byron. 

Some zealous adherents of the Cambridgeflourished- 
likefuneversolongbeforeoxfordwasbomorthoughtof Society, 
have indeed gone the length of declaring their per- 
suasion that Pythagoras himself was a visitor at the 
seat of learning, and was considered a great bean by 
the students ; but as the statements are unsupported by 
any more specific dates than "ever so long ago," the 
reader must renounce the otherwise pleasurable idea. 



* The title of Dons accorded to FellowR, furthers this hy- 
pothesis — this tacit testimoDy must not be disregarded. 
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unless he can bring himself to believe in a wonderful 
effort of metempsychosis. 

To descend however from the ball and cross of im- 
agination to the ground story of common fact. The 
honor of founding the University may doubtless be as- 
cribed to Sigebert king of East Anglia, who, according 
to most authors, instituted (631. a. d.) a school at Cam- 
bridge, as a sort of nest egg over which Alma Matei 
might stretch her fostering wings. But Saxon dissen- 
sion, and Danish ferocity, were states little conducive 
to cultivation of the Muses, and the great Alfred himself, 
with a consciousness of having been a very idle boy, 
declared that " when he had youth and leisure for learn- 
ing he could find no teachers." 

How keenly the lack of erudition was felt by this 
monarch may be estimated by the fact (recorded in an 
ancient ballad) that he expelled his three sons from his 
house, for no other apparent reason than that they had 
neglected to cultivate the science of sweet numbers, 
(except dixhuit itself, what sweet numbers can be found 
in the present state of arithmetical science ?). This doubt- 
less is the origin of the saying " no song no supper," at 
least at royal tables. It becomes the duty of the his- 
torian not to pass from this subject without reminding 
the intelligent, and acc^uainting the ignorant, that the three 
princes above alluded to, became a miller, a weaver, 
and a tailor respectively, and that all three, are on the 
credit of the ballad maker, declared to have been involved 
in a cotemporaneously untimely end. 

b2 



4 THE UNIVERSITY UNIVERSALLY. 

But here the Chronicler falls into one of those dilemmas 
into which sooner or later every one is sure to fall who 
meddles with texts, whether Greek, Latin, or vernacular. 
The conduct of the king in the ballad has been attributed 
to Alfred in direct contradiction to all readings of that 
" relique of antient poetry."* There is, however^ a high 
moral probability that there never was such a person as 
king Arthur, there is therefore a still higher probability 
that he never had any sons, and the thing consequently 
appears to be beyond all manner of dispute that he never 
could have banished them from his roof. However, rest 
the charge of paternal cruelty on Alfred or on Arthur^ 
there is sufficiently convincing proof in the fearfully tragic 
end of the sons that they themselves turned out indifferent 
characters. 

Alfred's whole life may however by the partial reader 
be considered as one consistent dedication of himself to 
learning. In 871* he sufficiently proved his devotion to 
the cause by the succour he afforded the Reading men in 
Berkshire against the invading Danes.f He is moreover 
said to have been ** the first author of the Division of the 
kingdom." Although this has been absurdly enough im- 
agined to refer to the artificial distribution of the Lands 
into Counties and Shires, the reader (supposed intelligent) 
will see at once that it refers only to the invention of the 
fourth Elementary branch of calculating science. 

The next fact recorded in the history of the Univer- 



* The ballad says king Arthur. t Spelman, p. 40, 
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sity is its restoration by Edward the Elder, who, according 
to the Chronicle of Hyde Abbey, " erected halls for the 
Students, and chairs and seats for the Doctors;" thus 
clearly pointing out their respective duties, namely, the 
enjoyments of the table for the Students, and tlie reflection 
natural to easy chairs for the Doctors, who could not 
stand the grosser revel of the board. The king also 
appointed professors. The etymology of this word has 
been so generally misunderstood that it may be a matter 
of consequence that its direct derivation from the German 
(ISrotf fxtMtx) should be generally known. 

William thie Conqueror having built him a castle on 
the top of a mudpie which he or the Danes had heaped up, 
and which is still visible to the north of Cambridge, 
Henry IVth, must needs play old Harry with it, by 
allowing large portions of it to be pulled down, and used 
like bricks in the construction of the chapel then being 
erected at King's Hall, satisfying his conscience with the 
pitiful verbal quibble of its being (h)all the king's. Nor 
was the matter mollified by Mary, who gave leave for 
more to be taken away for the construction of Trinity 
Hall Chapel. 

In the reign of William Bufus, the town and neigh- 
bouring country were ravaged by Roger de Montgomery, 
in revenge for an affront offered him by the king. The 
satisfaction experienced by Montgomery on this' occasion, 
was that which A may be supposed to receive when being 
grievously insulted by B, he rushes into the garden, and 
cuts up the cabbages of C. 
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HontgomeTy was at this time at the head o( the 
Barons, nho espoused the cause of Robert Ihike of 
Normandy. The justification of the Barons for their 
lawless occupation of lands, appeared plausible enough 
in those days of maltreated orthography. They laid 
claim to all waste lands, and even to all partially tilled 
ones, saying tfaey would not yield one inch of their here- 
ditary (because barren) lands : and as to the Castles they 
took possession of them by the same dexterity of speech, 
by strippiug them of every thing valuable and then de- 
claring themselves masters of the walla, since they were 
the bare 'tins. 

The consequence of this indiscriminate scrimmaging 
was the abandonment of the University by the students, 
Henry die First in order to induce the wandering stadenls 



rn, invested the town with many valuable [i 
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leges, tbe grefttest in the opinion of many being, an im- 
munity from the Sheriff's power, which unfortunately no 
longer exists. 

The derivation of the word Cambridge must always 
be open to some degree of doubt, as up to this period 
there was no fixed mode of crossing the river at this 
place. At this time however says Fuller, the ** ferry over 
the Cam which had hitherto been vagrant was fixed at 
Cambridge^" thus dispensing with the ferry funny mode 
of transit hitherto in use. 

By this move, or rather fixture, some additional 
traffic (2 dons, 1 student, and 1 apple woman per 
diem,) was induced, but the University continued very 
languid until Jefifrid, Abbot of Croyland, according to 
the Index to Ingulphus (fit name for classic author!), 
sent to his manor at Cottenham (JefErid's manners were 
'^ quite the cheese,'*) near Cambridge, Gilbert, his fellow 
monk and a professor of Divinity, with two or three 
others who were capable of giving instruction in " phiU 
osophy, theorems and other physical sciences." These 
gentlemen repaired daily to Cambridge, and proffering 
their services, were gladly received and attended by many 
scholars in a hired barn. In the second year, however, 
no bam could be found large enough to hold them, as 
although threshing was not allowed, the quantity of 
^' chaff" among so many was immense. And thus ac- 
cording to a good old authority " did there flow from 
Cambridge as from Paradise (Heaven save the mark!) 
pleasant streams that watered all the earth." 
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In 1174. A. D. the Town was consumed by fire " so 
merciless" says the acute Fuller ''that it only stopped 
for want of fuel to feed its fury." Many persons with 
mental powers inferior to Fuller, have doubtless made the 
same discovery on the extinction of their own domestic 
caloric. 

During the year 1214. a. d. the students were 
seriously inconvenienced by the dearness of provisions, 
caused by the holding of tournaments in Cambridge: 
Henry III. was therefore induced to order that no toumay 
should be held within five miles of the town. One 
baron, • who no doubt thought himself a fine fellow, was 
accommodated with a fine for the infraction of this law. 
The University men got into trouble for not being in 
" the Lists." 

In the year 1260, the town was the scene of great 
turmoil. Frequent rows took place between the Northern 
and Southern men, the former led by that intrepid hero 
of Bomance, John ^grot. Biot and bloodshed became 
familiar, till at last some twenty or thirty of the gentle- 
men engaged were recommended to try the country air, 
and rusticate (with some Oxonians in a similar predica- 
ment) at Northampton, where they remained till 1265, 
when Henry, wishing to injure Oxford, recalled them to 
Cambridge. 

Within a comparatively short time after this, open war 
broke out between town and gown, and in 1281, the 
contest then raging at its height, the Town having sur- 
prized the Chancellor in his bed, compelled the Dons, who 
had ignominiously surrendered, to swear that they would 
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perform whatever the burgesses and bailiffs should com- 
mand. The worthy citizens then proceeded to break not 
only the peace but everything they could lay hands upon, 
including the Heads of the University, the gates of 
Corpus and the lid of the University Chest in St Mary's. 
They did all they should not have done, and as a final 
piece of infamous performance they did themselves^ for 
on the entry of some soldiers into the Town they were 
suppressed ; many instead of receiving quarter were 
quartered by the soldiers, who, wishing to prove that they 
did as they would be done by, quartered themselves im- 
mediately — on the inhabitants : many were imprisoned, the 
mayor was deprived of his office, and the Town liberties 
were taken away, and bestowed on the Vice Chancellor. 

From this period until the reign of Bichard II. little 
worthy of notice occurred save the founding of various 
Colleges and the occasional excitement of a Gown Bow. 
Indeed, although the University was steadily progressing, 
it made as yet no great stir in the world, and may be 
described in the language of one whose discrimination 
scarcely equals his fame, (the author of the pamphlets of 
Messrs. Moses and Son) as " a very superior article at 
a very low figure." 

The year 1388 was rendered a memorable era for 
Cambridge by the removal hither of Bichard II. who for 
some time held his Parliament in the place. The reason 
of his selecting this locality is said to have been *' that he 
found it a convenient place from which to deal with his 
Eastern Counties which were then insurgent." (It is cer- 
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tunly not the fault of the directors if die E. C. are atill 
rising.) Ifany of bis suite he qnsrtered in Kings hall, but, 
determined on getting as far Eastward as possible, he 
himself took apartments in Barnwell. 

On one occasion nhen walking incog : his Uajesty is 
reported to have had a rencontre of rather an unpleasant 
natnie with the Proctors. These worthies, on Richard 



(who had left his crown on the mantelpiece in his rooms, 
and donned academics for^a lark,) declaring he was king, 
merely put the question " of what College Sir" ? and 
would have subjected him to the treatment of a member of 
the University, bad be not given them clear proof that 
though King be was not a Queen's man. 

AboDt this time, the peripatetic doctrines, or the theory 
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of Walker, became all-powerful in Cambridge, and a prac- 
tice most pernicious in its consequences arose in this and 
the sister University, namely, that of the students travers- 
ing the country and begging alms. They adopted as the 
motto of their fraternity " Cedant arma togae," which for 
the benefit of themselves and the (en)lightenment of their 
auditors they translated, Cedant let them give, that is let 
every body give, arma alms, Togce to the gown, or to the 
gownsmen. This is said to have become so obnoxious a 
custom, particularly as it was carried on by some without 
a licence, as to cause the enactment of the statute " against 
wanderers." But, 

'' Honour in him ca'nt be a very nice sense, 
Who doesn't beg becaase he ha'nt a license.'' 

Little worthy of note was enacted after this until the 
year 1443, when the University made a grand stride in 
advance by the erection of the public schools, (no con- 
nexion with Eton, Bugby &c.) They were built at 
the expence of the University and three benefactors. Sir 
William Thorpe, William Booth, bishop of Durham and 
Chancellor, and Botheram, Archbishop of York. The 
upper portion of these schools is now a part of the public 
Library, of which its possessors are justly proud as one of 
the finest in the world. Xing George the T, presented to 
the Library the handsome addition of 30,000 volumes, 
which he had purchased for £12,000. By George that 
was a magnificent addition ! 

The profuse bleeding of the University to supply the 
funds for the erection of the public schools caused a gre^it 
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pressure on the chest, which the Chancellor endeavoured 
to remove by taxing its members according to their 
degree, taking from some eight marks, from others ten 
and so on : and as it was in these schools that the 
membes graduated, it may be seen from whctt an early 
date the connexion may be traced between degrees and 
marks. 

Of all the eventful epochs in the course of the Uni- 
versity's career, there is none which sheds a greater lustre 
round her name than the period whicb the year 1534 
ushered in. It was on the second of May that the Univer- 
sity, seeing that the Papal power was • daily on the wane, 
and opining that her connection with the Pope would not 
long shelter her from the storm which was then pouring 
over the land, renounced her allegiance to and connection 
with the Pope, fearful of a speedy visitation of the Steel, 
Together with the Pope's supremacy were surrendered all 
the Papistical muniments, charters and statutes into the 
hands of Lord Cromwell, whom the king had appointed to 
receive them. 

By this well timed act of concession the University, as 
a body, endeavoured to shew, that though they very dearly 
loved Alma Mater as Mama, they were resolved to cut the 
connexion of their heretical Papa. The vouchers for 
their privileges however, were in the next year all 
restored, just as the city keys are returned to the at- 
tendant Alderman by the Queen, or the proffered snuff- 
box to the accommodating friend : this cannot but be 
regarded as the origin of that connection which has ever 
since been growing stronger between the University and 
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the Crown, and which has lately heen so auspiciously 
cemented, and so finnly, [(from the specimens of Trin. 
ColL Cant, adduced may it not be said softly) soldered. 

Nearly all records agree in pronouncing Cambridge 
from the reign of Henry Ylllth, till that of Elizabeth, 
as '* in great commotion." Of course it is needless to 
remark that the expression is used in a careless meta- 
phorical sense, and that it in no wise would justify the 
supposition that Trumpington street performed oscillations, 
that St. Mary's was paralytically visited, or that the 
buttresses of King's Chapel were for one moment endued 
with the power of performing architectural extravaganzas 
at the imminent risk of the safety of that noble edifice. 

Now however, as the reins of government fell into 
different hands, so did the regulation of the University 
become entrusted to different ''heads."* To-day this 
party was forced (to borrow a peculiar phraseology of the 
present day) to a most unnatural premium by the appear- 
ance of an army ; to-morrow its antagonists, on the 
vacating of the host, left discount and arrived at par : the 
repose enjoyed by the "heads" of houses not being 
greater than that which is accorded to the graceful cork- 
and-feather shuttlecock under the impinging influences of 
alternate battledores. 

The rows, too, between Town and Gown, became now 
most serious, and of very frequent occurence. In the 



* The '' heads" of Houses are not in any way connected with 
the University Sculb. 
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punishment of o£Penders, the guilty often went scot free, 
in order that the party passing the **just and equitahle 
sentence" might gratify a pique against the other. 

It was in the midst of this congenial warm water that 
John Dudley, Earl of Northumherland and Chancellor of 
the University, was ahout this time arrested at Cambridge. 
He had advanced hither with an army against Haematic 
Mary, having just left his son's pretty wife with her 
cserulean stockings, on the throne in London. For his 
sad catastrophe, the reader is referred Cas it is a heavy 
subject) to Harrison Ainsworth, or any History of Eng- 
land in more than 14 vols, octavo. On his Ex-chancel- 
lorship's losing his head, the University was thrown into 
deep distress, and one Gardiner was sent to cull the fruits 
of learning in his stead. 

The credit of restoring peace to long-troubled Granta 
was reserved to swell the praises of Elizabeth, when six 
years after her accession, she visited Cambridge, and 
remained for five days, visiting the Colleges, and hearing 
speeches and disputations, which were of such length that 
thirty of them have reached to this very day. After 
listening to these (they were all in Dog Latin, which Her 
Majesty spoke most fluently) the Queen made a counter- 
speech, in which she styled herself (very unnecessarily 
to all appearance,) a fool. " Yivat Begina," shouted the 
loyal toga'd mob. " Taceat Begina," tejoined the Queen, 
exemplifying happily the usual connection between ex- 
ample and precept, and then wound up with a hope that 
the people who " had heard her foolish speech could drink 
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Lethe's waters." The guests and spectators being unable 
to comply with the Royal wish in procuring the identical 
waters she mentioned, contented themselves with observing 
the spifii of the command in their potations of various 
concoctions, from the gleaming Geneva to the ^purpling 
Port. 

Among a host of aspirants to fame^ on this occasion, 
who 'were engaged in the exhilarating process of spouting 
and disputing, we find the names of Smith, Jones, and 
Brown, in proudly conspicuous positions. They also con- 
trived to enliven Royalty with " Dramatic Entertainments," 
one of which "came o£P" in King's College Chapel. 
(Fancy T. P. Cooke as a shipwrecked sailor, performing 
the "double shuffle" in the Antechapel now!) If any 
faith is to be placed in the word entertainments which is 
made use of with reference to the Queen, all that can 
be said is, that any amusement drawn from them must 
have required a disposition widely differing from that 
of individuals of the present day, or they must have been 
of another species than those now recited in the Senate- 
House and Schools : for Royalty, although almost always 
beaming with good nature and condescending enough 
to be amused by the most out of the way matters, would 
find it impossible to discover any "entertainment" what- 
ever in a public orator's extended breathings, or the still 
more monotonous process of " keeping an Act." 

The Queen had been met before the town by a depu- 
tation from the Town and Gown, who "presented her 
" with a cup in estimation worth iSXVI., in which were 
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"forty old angels," This was most likely given as a 
compensation for the legion of old devils whom she 
" received" during her stay. 

On the Queen's visit to Oxford, she had been enter-' 
tained in a manner not dissimilar to that at Cambridge. 
In one piece of Dramatic entertainment she was not a 
little amused at the eagerness of the Oxford boys in 
looking out for the hounds whose cry was introduced into 
the representation of a play. She laughed heartily at 
this tendency to the sports of the field among the Under- 
graduates, and said in an undertone to Lady E. de Z — 
(one feels a delicacy in disclosing names) that she knew 
a Huntingdon not a hundred miles from Cambridge, 

Hitherto Cambridge, although a corporation, had had 
no voice in public matters, except the casual squeak which, 
when suffering under legalized oppression, the Chancellor's 
authority might enable it to utter ; but as a special mark 
of the Sovereign's favor, James I., in 1604, invested it 
with the power of returning two burgesses to Parliament. 
This was a very material step towards keeping the University 
in the recollection of Government (who found the College 
plate amply worthy of their patronage and adoption), as by 
this means the University was sure to be rememhered at 
least once in every session : the boon nevertheless was 
looked upon as little more than a bare act of justice by 
the learned body itself, who argued that considering the 
immense amount of commons sent into its members, it 
was but right that two of its members should be sent to 
the Commons, The first members returned were Henry 
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Mountlow, fellow of King's, and Barnaby Goche, Master 
of Magdalen, the latter of whose names must have given 
rise to some ominous misgivings as to his discretionary 
powers. Both this king and his successor (who brought 
his queen with him) stayed at Trinity Lodge during their 
visits at Cambridge. 

The University was among the earliest and most zeal- 
ous partisans of the latter unhappy monarch, and even 
before he raised his standard at Nottingham, sent its plate 
to be converted into cash in order to supply him with the 
sinews of war. It was converted by the help of Alma's 
brother into the production of the Cassiterides, and they 
soon had the satisfaction of hearing the hearty gratitude of 
their monarch. The king, as he deposited each glittering 
coin in the capacious receptacle of his continuations, was 
heard to say ** 0' my body, I do perceive now that 
sovereign into sovereign makes a sovereign square J*^ 
For their generous assistance of the distressed, many were 
arrested by order of the Parliament, others compelled to 
contribute to its maintenance : but many of the Dons ob- 
jecting to the exaction of these voluntary contributions, 
a general measure of expulsion, a most efficacious mode 
of getting rid of the refractory, was determined on — all 
who refused the Covenant were ordered to leave the place 
within tl^ree days. Then came a gigantic "turn out," 
Masters, Fellows,*^ and Students, the victims of tender 
consciences which bear sufficient testimony to the bar- 
barity of the times. The records of the different Colleges 
about this time teem with the names of ejected Loyalists 

c 
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whose seats were very speedUy filled by those who, by 
their scientific acquaintaiice[|with, and professional prede- 
liction for the angle were well fitted, though unacquainted 
with the rod, for fishing with no very gentle feelings for 
anything that they might hook ; nor were those wanting 
who trusted in the hardness of their ^ouU to the savage 
atrocities of the fike for the procurement of a place upon 
the dais. 

At the Restoration, however, as many as could be 
found were reinstated in their enjoyments, which mainly 
consisted of 

'< Walking thro' the town 

Clad in square cap and black stuff master's gown, 

Dining in Hall, and winding up the day 

With port or porter, and cigars or clay." 

Many however did not return — for they were dead ; many, 
too, did not return— for they were gone abroad; many, 
without any definite intention of being " back in a month," 
had gone, no doubt, to 

« beauteous Boulong, 
That home of the stranger who's done something wrong," 

and hailed their restoration thence with no less joy, than 

in the present day 

transports steam-hunted '' stag," 
Who, sick of Gallic soil, and safe from writs. 
Once more sets foot upon his native shore. 

And now having brought the reader safely through 
nearly one thousand years, the Chronicler refers him for the 
further history of the University to the following Sketches 
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of its several Colleges, which, it is hoped, may be found 
to contain a fair amount of useful and entertaining in- 
formation. 

Up to this point the reader has observed the various 
fortunes and misfortunes which have alternately visited 
Cambridge as a seat of Learning ; he has seen how from 
the time of the Norman Conquest her University has been 
growing up, augmented by means fair and foul, by bene- 
factors and malefactors, until it has reached the state in 
which he is about to find it on entering its Colleges and 
Halls. And at length he has seen this great "City of 
Scholars " start fairly in that course, in which in spite of 
all the efforts of her competitors either abroad or at home, 
she has always hitherto maintained the lead, and in 
which may she henceforward continue ever to be the first. 
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;^HE date of the foundation of this College, the 
earliest of those at present in existence, is 1275 
A. D. In this year Hugh de Balsam then Sub-prior of 
Ely, purchased two hostels without the gates of Cambridge, 
and gave them to certain Scholars rent free, (a condition 
which was doubtless not extended to their clothes) for the 
prosecution of their studies. [Oxford may be old, but 
was'nt this a prior foundation ?] 

The worthy prelate, on being afterwards made bishop 
of Ely, founded, 1280 a. p., the present College on the 
site of the two hostels above mentioned. There being 
then room for more students, he translated hither the 
secular brethren of the order of St. John the Evangelist. 
Several reasons are assigned for their removal. One, that 
they were in a state of perpetual squabble with the Regu- 
lars (not the Militia) who inhabited, in common with 
themselves, the parts called the Jewry, now St. John's 
College. Another, that they were subjected to great 
exactions by the townspeople, who, even in these early 
times exhibited some of their present harpyian propen- 
sities. 
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The former reason appears the more probable of 
the two, as the spirit which refused to succumb to the 
Begulars in 1280, is at the present time, 1848, most 
active in its opposition to every wholesome discipline, and 
continues to assert its hostility to Begularity on every 
occasion that occurs. It is said that the Beverend Founder 
" intended by his act to promote the knowledge of the 
sciences in this part of hb diocese*" Ah, worthy man ! 
could thy shade but revisit this scene of thy early hopes, 
need would there be of all the Balsams (Friar's) powers 
to heal thy wounded soul ! 

The same good man, in his solicitude for the well- 
being of his foundation, appointed as it is said, "the 
bishops of Ely to be nursing patrons of the College." 
Although it is not publicly made known, whether or not 
this duty is literally fulfilled by the successors of the 
amiable founder, it is by no means impossible that at 
certain periodical visitations, an undergraduate (or it may 
be a bed--maker) is submitted, proformd, to the fostering 
lap of the presiding bishop. 

It was also ordained that the number of the members 
of the College should be dependant on a sliding scale, in 
its turn regulated by the dearness of provisions. The 
Bursar must therefore have been in the constant solution 
of such problems as ; " Given pigs at M. each, and geese 
at 10 for 18i., find the number of Fellows and Scholars 
to be admitted, when the College rents are very indif- 
ferently paid," 

As a last token of his good wishes and care, the worthy 
Founder left with his dying breath *' three hundred marks 
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to the College ;" providing as it were, with a prophetic 
foresight, against the dearth of marks unhappily ever since 
so characteristic of Pet. Coll. Students in the Senate* 
House Examinations. 

In grateful acknowledgement of the hoon, it was (in 
1291) appointed hy University Statute, that on a certain 
day, (the Eve of St. Vitus and St. Modestus), after 
dinner, (the statute is express on this point, for whatever 
may be the disposition of the Students, the Fellows in- 
variably set their faces against Fast proceedings) they 
should "meet in their robes and pray for Hugh de 
Balsam." 

To the above remarks on the destitute condition of 
the Alumni on this Foundation an exception must be taken 
in one particular branch, namely that of Harmonical 
Progression, in which they have so far progressed as to b(e 
eligible sans ballot for the University Musical Society. 

The Chapel of this College is described in a work, 
more respectable for its antiquity than valuable for its 
accuracy, as " a handsome structure with embrasures and 
pinnacles." As a definition this is incomplete, since it 
would apply equally to London's Tower or the citadel of 
Seringapatam. It was built by subscription, and " neatly 
embellished," in 1632, but is said to have been deprived 
of many of these " embellishments " in the Civil (?) Wars. 

There is an extract from the Report of the *' Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Idols," which 
'twere pity to curtail. It runs thus : ** We pulled down 
two mighty angels with wings, and divers other angels, 
the four Evangelists, and Peter with his keys on the 
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Chapel door, together with about one hundred cherubims, 
and many superstitious letters in gold. Moreover, we 
found six angels on the windows, all of which we defaced." 
The stained glass however escaped the attention of these 
well-meaning patrons of art, by a process (then very com- 
mon) of interment. 

Foremost in the list of benefactors (so say the old 
books, but since it is a Lady, one naturally would expect, 
tresses) stands the name of Lady Mary Bamsay, who is 
there reported to have offered a large property, nearly equal 
to a new foundation^ on condition only that the College 
should be thenceforth called ** St. Mary's and St. Peter's 
House." Dr. Soame, at that time the master, having, as 
it appears, some indistinct idea of rendering himself droll, 
replied that ^* Peter had been too long a Bachelor to think 
of a female comrade in his old age." This was " a dear- 
bought jest for so good a benefactress," as Fuller observes, 
who relates the story, and calls Soame "a crabbed hu- 
mourist:" for Lady Bamsay, disgusted at this refusal, 
turned the stream of her benevolence into another 
channel. 

In 1660, John Cosyns, (no relation to the Cosines 
connected with the Anglesey (Angle C) family) being 
Master of the College, gave £50. to " the prisoners in the 
Jails of Cambridge, Norwich, York, and Peterborough," 
in the truly benevolent hope that by so doing he might 
indirectly be benefitting many who in their palmier days 
had been the objects of his care. 

Of the other Masters named, Gerard de Hoo seems 
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to be a specimen of parental dubiousness ; and of Adam 
de Marisco, it is said, that be was previously to bis appoint- 
ment one of the Minorite Friars : a sect wbicb is still 
said to flourish in the Eastern extremity of the great 
metropolis. 

Among the remarkable men of this College may be 
mentioned one Beaumont, afterwards Master of Jesus, and 
subsequently of Peterhouse, in 1663. In 1670 he was 
Begins Professor of Divinity, " which place," according 
to the accounts given, " he discharged with notable suffi- 
ciency." ''At length this great and worthy Divine 
yielded to Fate (how very kind of him !) Nov. 21, 1699, 
and lies interred in his College Chapel." 

Among the ''curiosities" of the College must have 
been in his time the poet Gray, whose aeronaut perform- 
ance constituted by no means his only claim to the title of 
Green : as the following account of a joke practical will 
shew. Some of his College friends, (Peterhouse friend- 
ship is, or was then, peculiarly elastic, and formed no 
barrier whatever to harmless mirth), having learned that 
he was in a state of perpetual terror of death by burning, 
determined upon turning his alarm into a source of universal 
amusement. The poet, with an ingenuity worthy of a 
refined intellect, had invented an apparatus, which exists 
to this day, in the wall by the side of his window ; which, 
with the assistance of a rope, was to serve as a kind 
of private fire-escape. One night according to arrange- 
ment, the son of Apollo was aroused by the report that 
the whole College was in flames. The bright light cast 
by a bonfire ignited for the purpose helped the deception. 
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the window in a toi- 
lette more remark- 
able for its simpli- 
city tban elegance, 
was the work of but 
a moment; and the 
next minute he was 
seen loixering him- 
self in the eyes of 
all present, by the 
medium of a rope, 
from his two pair 
back, into a ■ 
tub, which had been 
carefully filled up 
for bis reception. 
His cries and re- 
proaches of their 
perfidy, as soon as 
he discovered the 
deceit, elicited little 
else than heartless 
laughlei and the un- 
feeling taunt of'Oh 
go to Bath with ye," 
rendered not a whit 
the less acute by his 
instantaneously ap- 
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Resolved no longer to be the butt of Peterhouse^ he 
migrated the next morning to Pembroke Hal], and there 
concluded his academic toils. The Johnians (or John's 
men) famous, or infamous, as the readers all know for 
jeux de mots, being determined, although the stubborn 
facts were sadly against them, to have a pun at his 
expense, declared that his migration was robbing Peter 
to pay P.Hall (Paul). 

The "arms" of this ancient foundation, of course 
directed by the ^^ Head of the House," are; 4 oars 
rampant, a border gules, and 8 teapots spoutant argent. 
The latter portion is supposed to be of recent introduction, 
as within the memory of the "Oldest Inhabitant" an 
extensive robbery of the College plate took place ; a cir- 
cumstance which may have led to the insertion of teapots 
spoutant argent, as an affecting memorial of their vertical 
transit in the process professionally termed " spouting" 
by the receivers of stolen goods. 

It may be right before leaving this College to draw 
the visitor's attention to a feature which might otherwise 
escape his observation : — namely the Lecture Room, 
The entrance of this bears a strong resemblance to that 
of a wine cellar, and the doorway, being inconveniently 
dwarf, is said by the natives to be a fitting representation 
of the lowness, morally speaking, of that mind which 
could bring itself to the patronage of Lectures. 

It is not necessarily a complimentary remark to say, 
that the Hall must he seen to be appreciated : but it will 
be found a correct one. 
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The fellows of this College are distinguished by a 
trait of liberality, (which although fast pervading the 
University, has here produced the first fruits of friend- 
liness,) in having opened their Gardens to the Public ; a 
privilege which, if conferred by others, would eventually 
be its own reward. 
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HE object and date of the original founding of 
this College are by no means so clear as might 
be wished. From the facts, however, recorded of it, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that, in order to carry on 
more systematically the honorable rivalry, not by any 
means restricted to literary, or even verbal, competition, 
between the members of the University, Bichard Badew, 
the Chancellor, of the family of the Badews of Chelmsford 
in Essex, purchased in the year 1326, the house of a 
physician, one Nigellus de Thornton, for the more ready 
and wholesome accommodation of the martyrs of emula- 
tion. This building was situated between the present site 
of Queens' College and Clare Hall. There can be no 
doubt whatever in the mind of any but a sceptic that the 
differences of the learned body were physically settled in 
this neighbourhood. Positive evidence exists in the fact 
that the neighbouring locality was called ''ye street of 
ye Mille :" a name to be found in the '' Mill Lane" of 
the present day. 

It is said of Bichard Badew the founder, that "he 
placed in the Hall a principal, and some scholar pen- 
sioners :" but as it is immediately after stated, '* so it 
continued for 16 years, without any foundation revenues" 
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the atteuuated forms of the principal and schol&rs at the 
end of that period can be more readily conceived than 
described. Poor fgUowa t How personally must they 
have experienced the wish of Hamlet ; anticipating, it 
may be, his words, to vent their spleen upon the founder ; 

Obi that tbis too, too, solid flesh wonld melt, 

Thaw and reaolve itself into (B)a dew. 

The term sizar, then first used, was doubtless applied 
to the Clare men under these circomstances in iconical 



allnsion to their diminished bulk. Dining at Clare Hall, 
(or University Hall as it was then called), became indeed 
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synonymous with "Dining with Duke Humphry;" and 
it was hy no means unfrequently said of the men on this 
foundation, that they were " gentlemenly men no douht, 
hut very small feeders." 'Mr. Feeder, B.A/ was of 
another College.* 

The appearance of the present College is very different 
from that of the original edifice, which in 1342 was, 
fortunately, totally consumed hy fire : the present huilding 
heing certainly the most uniform, and probably (for this 
is a matter of taste. Downing and Sidney men having 
their opinions) the most elegant in the University. It 
was huilt hy the hounty of Elizaheth, Countess of Clare, 
grandchild of King Edward I. to whom (not Edward hut 
Elizaheth) all right was ceded hy the original founder, and 
who called it after herself, Clare Hall. 

In the deed of endowment this munificent Lady gives 
as her reason for founding, " that there might no longer 
remain an excuse for ignorance to any." Good, — Lady de 
Clare. — By a recent computation it has heen discovered, 
that there is in the world a pint of wine for every man 
every day : — so there " no longer remains an excuse" &c. 
hut suppose he ca'nt afford it Lady de Clare ?t 



* It 1b worthy of notice, that at present the Hall and Library 
are exactly of the same dimensions. The Combination Room is 
not surpassed by any in the University. 

t It is the sad (because nngallant) duty of the Chronicler to 
expose the objectionable logic of this otherwise estimable lady ; 
although the Lady de Clare was in favour of such a statement as 
that quoted above, he must declare against it. 
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The College is of quadrangular form, from which 
circumstance the men, hy a piece of circumlocutionary 
reasoning, have heen called " Incarcerated Firsts ;" heing 
considered Wranglers in Quod, since they are " Quadran- 
glers.*' Apart however from the play upon the word the 
Clare men have of late years heen free from the degrading 
vice of amhition, at least in connection with academical 
honors. At the heginning of the present century they for 
some years monopolized the " wooden spoon" at the end 
of the annual B. A. commencement. The increasing 
** fastness" of other Colleges, has of late years enabled 
others to compete with the Clare men for this honor with 
success. 

Their fame of old was not so low. The quaint 

Fuller has it that in Chaucer's time it was called *' Solere 

Hall" and quotes two lines from that poet, to the effect 

that 

« namely there was a grate Colledge 
men clepen it the Solere Hall of Cambridge." 

which shows (or should show according to Fuller) that 
the Solere or Scholars Hall had in the days of Cliaucer a 
goodly reputation. 

The College was indebted for several considerable 
benefactions to Richard III, which are but ungratefully 
acknowledged in its Chronicles ; in which his divers 
benefits are disfigured by the sweeping statement that 
" he wished to palliate his Tyranny (with a big T.) by 
the specious pretence of encouraging learning." Now 
this is black ingratitude, for even were Richard a humbug, 
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